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Account of the Ceremony of invefting Sir Richard Bicker= 
ton, and feveral other naval Officers, uith the Ottoman Im- 
perial Order of Knighthood, the Crefcent. 


[From a Letter from an Officer at Cairo, dated O&tober 24, 1801.] 


N the morning of the 8th, the Admiral, accompanied by 

the Turkifh Admiral of the Gallies, and fuite, and thofe 
officers of the navy who had been particularly fele&ted, pro. 
ceeded from General Hutchinfon’s tent, to the tent of his high- 
nefs the Capitan Pacha, and were received by the whole Turkifh 
line, under arms, with mufic playing, and colours flying. 

When we alighted and approached the tent (which was open 
in the front) we obferved the Capitan Pacha, feated upon a moft 
magnificent fopha, attended by the Pacha of Egypt, the Chief 
General of his highnefs’s army, and the Reis Effendi. The three 
latter were feated on the fame fopha, and rofe at our approach, 
but his highnefs received us fitting. We were placed in chairs 
on each fide of the fopha, the Admiral on the right of the Ca- 
pitan Pacha. The general officers of the Turkifh army and 
navy ftood at the back of our chairs, behind them were ranged 
his highnefs’s retinue, arrayed in their different badges of dif. 
> and round the tent, in front, were drawn up his body 
guard. 

His bighnefs was dreffed in a white robe of beautiful Perfian 
fatin, over which was the robe of ftate, worn only on particular 
occafions, made of the fineft red cloth, and on it was placed, be- 
low the breaft, two aigrettes of large diamonds; and in a fath of 
rich fatin, round his waift, was fixed a dagger, the handle of 

which was fo thickly coveréd with diamonds, as to render it im 
poflible to difcover of what other materials it was made. On 
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his head he wore a fuperb turban, with rows of pearls placed on 
the different folds. His rich drefs, his venerable appearance, 
having a very long black beard, which he was continually 
ftroking, altogether made a moft interefting figure. The other 
grandees that were feated on the fame fopha, were as magnifi- 
cently dreffed, in all refpeéis, excepting the red robe. 

Having been ferved with coffee and {weetmeats, according to 
cuftom, the ceremony began by his highnefs invefling the admi- 
ral with a pelice, the ftar, and red ribband, and medal of the 
order of the crefcent, all of which being properly arranged, he 
was-defired-to kneel, at which time the Grand Signior’s firman 
was read, empowering his highnefs to confer the honour of 
knighthood, which was immediately performed on the admiral, 
upon whofe rifing a royal falute was fired, and other demonftra- 
tions of fatisfaction, agreeable to the Turkifh cuflom. The ftar 
is moft beautifully fet with diamonds, and the pelice is valued at 
goo], 

The admiral having retired to his feat, the fenior poft captain 
was invelted in the faine form with the pelice and gold medal of 
the order, and was knighted, and then the other three captains in 
fucceffion. 

Four mafters and commanders, and Lieutenant Withers, were 
then knighted in the fame manner, but only received a gold me. 
dal of the order, without the pelice. 

The fame ceremony was performed on General Hutchinfon, 
and the general officers of the army the day before. 

General Hutchinfon, and Sir Richard Bickerton, are invefted 
with the firft order of the crefcent. The other general officers, 
polt captains, and mafters and commanders, are of the fecond 
order, there being only two orders. 

During the whole of the ceremony mufic was playing. 
After the ceremony was finifhed, a long hiftory was read, ftating 
the power and magnificence of the Grand Signior, and confe- 
quently the value we were to fet upon, the different honours 
conferred. This finifhed we were treated with fherbet; we 
then arofe dreffed in our finery, and departed on our horfes in 
the fame form we came, at which time another falute was fired. 

This ceremony was performed on the {pot where the battle of 
the 21ff was fought, which decided the fate of Egy pt. 


ee 








ACCOUNT of the ISLAND of TERNATE. 


HE following extraét of a letter from an officer employed 

~ in the late fuccefsful expedition againft this fettlement, 

will not, we conceive, be unacceptable ta the generality of our 
readers :— 


“ The 
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** The importance which has ever been attached to the poffef- 
fion of Ternate, the principal of all the Moluccas, may be col- 
leGted from the report of almoft every navigator. who has tra- 
verfed thofe feas. Tothe Britifh in particular, ‘poffefling Am- 
boyna and. Banda, Ternate is an acquifition of the very firlk con- 
fequence. The intrigues to which the internal government of 
our fettlements would necelfarily have been fubjeéted, from the 
proximity of fo confiderable a {tation remaining in the hands of 
an enemy, had not the Dutch been fully employed at home, by 
inceflant warfare, ever fince our capture of thefe ilands, with 
the native prince, Nervio, muft be obvious to every: perfon at 
all acquainted’ with the policy of the enemy, or the flatecof 
the Moluccas. 

“ The. redu@tion. of this ifland has,been for feveral years a 
favourite objeét with Mr. Robert Farquhar, the company’s re- 
fident at.the Moluccas, but for want of due co-operation and 
fupport, he has never, till now, been able to accomplifh an 
event fo politic in itfelf, and fo advantageous to: Briti{h com- 
merce in general.. One expedition failed in January laft; which 
is to be attributed tothe want of concurrence in the.meafure by 
thé commander of his majeity’s naval force, who, from/reafons 
no doubt reconcileable to his inftruétions, declined bringing his 
fhip to bear againft the enemy’s forts. 

~ Mr. Farquhar, therefore, confidered the Britifh honour 
pledged to a renewal of the attack, and, indeed, if the capture 
were, in the firft inftance, elteemed of importance, it became 
now doubly fo from the effeét this failure of our arms might 
have had upon the furrounding tribes and fates. No time, 
therefore, was loft by our refident in equipping a fecond expedi- 
tion, to the joint command of which his majefty’s principal 
naval officer was again invited. ‘This he pofitively dechned : 
we were compelled therefore to aét without the affiftance of the 
king’s fhips on this flation, with a land and marine force, folely 
in the company’s fervice. 

“ We marched forth with a refolution to retrieve the name 
we had hazarded by our former failure. We arrived off Ter- 
nate in the latter end of April, and on the 21ft of June the gar- 
rifon of Fort Orange and If{land, with all its numerous depen- 
dencies, furrendered tothe Britifh arms, after a fevere conteft of 
fifty-two days, during which the Dutch governor diltinguifhed 
bimfelf by avery gallant and able defence. Though by the 

active vigilance of Captain Hayes, who commanded the marine 
force, the annual fupplies for the ifland were cut off, and, 
thocking to relate, from ten to twenty of the inhabitants perifhed 
daily by famine, during the greater part of the fiege. Our lofs, 
confidering the feryice, and the vigorous defence of the enemy, 
18 very trifling. 
N 3 * The 
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“* The firength of Ternate may be in fome degree eftimated 
by the account Salmon gives of it in his Modern Hiftory— 

The firft fort built here,’ he fays, * was Tallaco; the next 
the ftrong caftle of Orange ; after which they looked upon them- 
felves to be fo well fixed, that they defied all the nations of Eu. 
rope to difpoffefs them,’ 

“* Thas then, at length, an important obje& is attained, anda 
territory acquired, which might have been claffed among our 
eaftern pofleffions, feveral years back, had the heads of the 
different departments been united, or equally anxious for the 
honour and profperity of the Britifh name. A very interefting 
correfpondence was alfo intercepted by Captain Hayes, (who, in 
every inftance diftinguifhed himfelf as an able coadjutor to our 
brave leader and chief) difpatched from the council. at Batavia 
to the Dutch governor, at Ternate, in which I hear it is reported, 
much matter of information is laid open, and the advantage, or 
rather indeed, the neceflity of our being in poffeffion of this 
ifland, for the fecurity of our other fettlements, is fully con- 
firmed by the ground-work of anew policy which is there laid 
open tous. 

* A projefted union with their enemy, Prince Nervio (before 
alluded to), is mentioned as a leading piece of intelligence, 
which, had it taken place, would have enabled the Dutch to 
direét all their force againft our poffeffions, and had the effeét of 
uniting the numerous fleet of {mall craft which that chieftain 
had hitherto employed againft them, to their own marine, and 
have eventually counterbalanced our force in thefe feas. The 
fhores of Amboynaand Banda would have been fubjegied to the 
Piratical depredations of the furrounding ftates ; and our very 
exiftence in this quarter of the globe have been rendered pre- 
carious and uncertain. All thefe plans, however, are now hap- 
pily fruftrated by our new conqueft, and I have no doubt that 
the lenient, though manly and decifive condu&, which has 
throughout charaéterifed the adminiftration of public affairs at 
Amboyna, the feat of government, will have the effeét of re- 
conciling all parties, and fubduing the fpirit of oppofition and 
faétion. 

** It is a curious fa&t, that Ternate was voluntarily ceded to 
Sir Francis Drake, A.D. 1579, by the then reigning prince, 
who, wearied of the infolence of the Portuguefe, who pre- 
tended to debar his f{ubjeéts from trading with any other nation, 
gave him his fignet as atoken of fubmiflion to Queen Blizabeth.” 


== en ey 2 ——— 


IRISH BULL. 
AN advertifement in an Irifh paper, lately fetting forth the 


* Many conveniences and advantages to be derived from 
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metal window fafhes, among other particulars, obferved that 
“ thefe fafhes would laft for ever, and afterwards, if the 
owner had no ufe for them, they might be fold for old iron,” 





A REMEDY for th PLAGUE. 
| From Baldwin’s Political Recolle¢tions relative to Egypt.] 


HE origin of this difeafe is not known: it may have had 

fuch an origin asthe diftemper produced in gaols, which 

is alfo contagious, to fay : “* Long confinement; deep anguith; 

unwholefome food.”” But the origin of its introdu€tion at pare 

ticular times, in particular places, is always to be traced to a 
parent. 

As for example, our prefent plague in Egypt, 1791, was im- 
ported from Conftantinoplein a French fhip called l’Amable 
Marie, Captain Eftienne; having feveral infeéted flaves on 
board. Some of them died at Alexandria, and the remainder 
were tranfported to Cairo. Ifhmael Bey, Sheck Bellad, pur- 
chafed them for Mamaluks. They infefted Ins palace, and he 
fell himfelf a viétim to it: from him the contagion f{pread-all 
over Egypt; and from Egy pt to Rhodes, and Stanchio, and Scio, 
and Smyrna, and over all the coafts of Syria. 

The fame thing is true with refpe& to every plague which I 
have known of during an acquaintance and intercourfe of one 
and thirty years with the greateft part of the Turkith domi- 
nions. 

It is not in the air, as many, otherwife, great and learned men 
have fuppofed: nor is it conveyed by {warms of infe&s gene- 
rated in ftagnate waters. No precaution could defend us from 
it, in thofe cafes. It is, on the contrary, a conftant faét, that 
fuch as confine themfelves to their houfes, and avoid all contaé& 
with infeéted people, or with things which have been in conta& 
with the infeétion, are fure to efcape it. 

It is, therefore, only communicated by conta&. I will not 
fay abfolute contaét, becaufe there may be a great danger in 
afcertaining the faét: but it is proved, that infe&ted people may 
be approached within a few yards without danger; but how 
near I cannot take upon me pofitively and precifely to fay. 

Let us confider the charaéter of the plague. What is the 
plague ? 

A violent effervefcence in the humours of the body; or in 
the blood; or in the nervous fluids; or in all. I am not tena- 
cious for the precife term. The world will know that I am no 
doftor: but an effervefcence which aéting with more violence 
than the conftitution can bear, proves fuddenly fatal. In 
flronger conftitutions, or in weaker conttitutions, if they will 
have 
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have it fo, but in fuch conftitutions as refift the effervefcence, 
# tefolves into tumours ftrongly inflamed, and offers a better 
chance of recovery. 

Then, what caufes effervefcences ? 

Ail acids, mixed with anothér fort of bodies called alkalis, 
will make a violent.effervefcence. This, the di@tionary fays, is 
th e great general criterion’of effervefcences. Then I conclude 
the caufe of th he diforder called the plague muft be anacid. A 
malignant acid, if you pleafe, or a benignant acid; for I fancy 
that the quantity, or farge, of the actd, without any, particular 
property even, might be equally deadly ; 1 depending upon the 
violence of its aétion. As in eleétrical. operations, you | will 
find a fpark, or a ftream of fluid, benjgnant ; anda fuficicnt 
fhock of the fame .benignant fluid,..deflru€tive. The danger 
may bein the quantity. But let it be malignant in its efleace, 
that is not. the queftion : the queftion.is—ls it an acid, 

The. effe& of acids, is inflammation. .The plague has this 
charaéter, 

.,a£ we confider acids in their effe&ts on other bodies, they pro- 
duce inflammation, And what are the predilections: ot , flame ? 

Why, generally {peaking to all oleaginous fubftances. 

“This difgurlition led me to make an experiment ;, and in aglafs 
1 put fome, pure.ohve-oil, and aver it, on the gilafs, at. a diftance 
of ‘half an inch at leaft, I putia lemon perteé& and almoft mature. 
And;in a few hours. I had the fatisfaétion to fee the agid of the 
Jemon trickling dawn the glafs, and mixing with the oil; and in 
about eight. days.the lemon had almoft exhaufted itfelf of every 
drop of its juice. I have always fucceeded in this experjment, 
but with great diverfity as to the time, from diverfity of feafon, 
and quality of the fruit. 

I had now an evidence of the predile&tion of the acid for an 
oil; and fo flrong a predileftion, that it would quit its natural 
body to intermix itfelf with this flranger. Thefe things may 
be common to profeffors in chymia: fo much the better; they 
will be the readier to approve me. But I have found them 
only now in the way to my purpole. 

What remained to be done now, but to try the experiment on 
the plague itfelf ? An opportunity foon offered. 

My oppofite neighbour being at his window, looked affliéted : 

i sthed hie what ailed him? Hetold me that a young man, his 
relation, in a part of the fame building he inhabited, was flruck 
with the plague.—** Anoint him with oil,” faid I, “ and he will 
do well.””, He had no opinion of the oil and did nothing. The 
next day I queftioned him, “ Well: how is your relation? 
Have you anointed him ?’”—** No; he is better!” It was falfe; 
thee man was worfe. The third day inthe evening I faw him 
again; he was crying :— What is the matter with you? is 
your relation dea 
6 * Anoint 








No; but he is very ill: he is dying!” 
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—* Anoint him with oil,” I faid to him again: “ what doyou 
rifk ?”—** Oil is heating,” he replied.—** Heating or cooling” 
1 faid, ““ would you have the man die? try it.”” And he left 
me, and went and faw that his relation was anointed: and the 
next day the man was free from pain; with a good appetite, 
and a large tumour in his groin, but perfeétly eafy. 1 ordered 
him to humeét frequently the tumour with oil; and in eight days 
it came to fuppuration, and the man is now walking in the ftreets. 
This being promulgated among the neighbours, another infeéted 
perfon tried it, and was cured ; and. then another, and another, 
to the number of feven, whofe names I poffeis, and whofe blef. 
fings I enjoy. ‘ 

Here then are evidences for my principle, which is, “ That 
the peftilential humour which caufeth the difeafe called the 
plague is an acid, and that it will quit the human body to fly to 
the oil, which it prefers.” 

But the evidence of feven is too {mall, in a matter of fuch 
confequence to the world, to obtain an implicit belief. But any 
evidence at all, in a matter of fuch confequence to the world; 
ought to make us anxious not to lofe it; therefore, I fay, let 
more try it. Seven, it may be prefumed, might be. recovered 
without help. Have not many fevens recovered? Yes: I give 
it, that more may be tried. Let my argument fland for nothing: 
but in truth, the only feven that did try it recovered: let more 
try it. If the principle is good, it will prove its virtue ; and if 
not, what rifk is there in the operation, to a man infeéted with the 
plague ? 

There is, however, a ftrange perverfenefs in the human cha- 
ratter. Many, whofe friends were in the agonies of death, hav 
been recommended to try it ; andthey have anfwered, “* What 
can oi! do ?” And-their friends have died ! Others, ‘* So many 
great doétors have pronounced the evil beyond their fkill, and is 
it now to be cured by oil ?’’ And they too have devoted their 
friends to the public conceit. 

But this is not the only inftance of mortal difeafes being cured 
by oil : fhould I fay, “ Difeafes that would have been mortal 
without it ?”’ 

I have tried it on five rats ftung one by one by a fcorpion. 
The firft [welled toa great fize, and appeared to be near dead. 
I poured fome pure oil upon Jiim, and he recovered, and in a 
few minutes ran away. 

But he might have recovered without the oil, as people fay of 
my feven perfons recovered trom the plague. 

I put a fecond to the feorpion, and the rat was flung ; 
him to himfelf, and he died very foon. Then |] prefumec 
former had been cured by the oil. 

I tried another, and cured him; and another, and 
and another, and he was cured, 
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There was that virtue, therefore, in the oil, or that predileftion 
in the malignant humour which the fting infufed, for the oil, as 
to draw it from the body, and avert the poifon. 

If the plague is abfolutely communicated by contaét, or by a 
fpark emitted from the body at any diflance, why may not this 
contagion be affimilated to the punéture of a fcorpion, or to the 
ftinging of a nettle? fince acids are fuppofed to be little pointed 
bodies, fitted to enter the particles they aflail. There muft be 
fomething very refembling in the chara€ters of thefe evils : the 
poifon of the fcorpion, and the malignity of the plague, having 
fuch an aftonifhing a€tivity in contaminating the whole mafs of 
the blood, and are almoft equally deadly in their effeéts. Then 
fhould it furprife that the fame remedy fhould be efficacious in 
both ? 

I have applied oil tomy foot in fits of the gout, and have ap- 
peafed the pain, and abated the inflammation almoft inftantly, 
without fuffering a return. It is now fix years fince I have ufed 
3t in fits of the gout with never-failing fuccefs. I have many 
witneffes to this truth, and do confider it as an infallible cure 
for the gout, as foon as it has refolved itfelf into an inflammation 


externally. 





NATURAL HISTORY of the SHEEP. 


HE common fheep, with its varieties, difperfed through 
different countries, is the moft refpeétable {pecies belong- 


ing to this genus. Perhaps none of all the domeftic animals is. 


fo beneficial to mankind as the fheep. Others may excel it in 
flrength, ingenuity, and dignity of charaéter: but, were we to 
be deprived of the fervices of any of our humble friends among 
the inferior animals, we fhould probably find, that the theep 
could be lefs eafily {pared than any other. 

From Britifh naturalifts, who have written in their native Jan- 
guage, this animal has never received any other name than that 
by which it is commonly known. The French name is /a bre- 
bis ; the Latin name ovis; Linnzus ufes the names ovis aries. 

The fize, fhape, and fleecy covering of the common fheep are 
well known. When its head is adorned with horns, they are 
moft frequently twifted outwards, in a fpiral form. In the ram, 
horns are, by many, regarded as a mark of fuperior firength and 
vigour. That ram is efteemed the beft thaped, who has a thick 
head, a broad front, large black eyes, a broad nofe, a long, high 
body, a large crupper and large reins, maffy tefticles, and a long 
tail. His colour fhould be white; his fleece full and heavy. 
Thofe ewes are preferred which have thick necks, large, foft, 
and filky fleeces, large bodies, and a nimble motion in walking. 
9 The 
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The theep is not among the moft fagacious of the lower ani- 
mals. This fpecies neither difplay the fame natural dexterity 
and addrefs, nor the fame docility as the dog, the horfe, and fome 
other of the tame animals, whofe mental powers are confidered 
as the moft remarkable. Yet, they are not abfolutely flupid, as 
they have fometimes been reprefented. They are focial: the 
flock follow a ram as their leader; the leader often difplays the 
moft impetuous courage in defence of his followers: dogs, and 
even men, when attempting to moleft a flock of fheep, have 
often fuffered from the fagacious and generous valour of the 
rams. The mutual affe&ion, at leaft, between the female parent 
and her progeny, is here fufficiently tender, and well adapted to 
its purpofes. The ewe fuckles her lamb with fondnefs; and, 
though her timidity, weaknefs, and want of formidable inftru- 
ments of attack and defence, render her unable to make any 
powerful oppofition to thofe who feek to deprive her of it, yet 
fhe bleats after -it, and for fome time laments its lofs with the 
tendereft complaints.—A lamb feparated, when young, from 
other fheep, fed with milk from the hand, and treated with ten- 
dernefs and familiarjty, difplays confiderable docility, and often 
forms a {trong attachment to its benefaétors. Admitted to this 
intimacy with mankind, it is apt to be guilty of little, vicious 
tricks; butits mildnefs, and general inoffenfivenels of manners, 
recommend it fo firongly to human affeétion and regard, that it 
is ufually a particular favourite of infancy and youth. Ano- 
ther inflauce, if not of the amiable qualities, at leait of the faga- 
city of the fheep, is the dexterity with which it often eludes the 
vigilance of the fhepherd, when it wifhes to fleal fome delicacy 
of food agreeable to its palate. 

It is, obfervable of this {pecies, that they drink very little. 
The juice of the vegetables which they eat, and the dew and rain 
with which the’ grafs is often moiflened, fupply almoft all the 
moifture that they need. 

Sheep, like other animals, are liable to various difeafes. Wa- 
ter often gathers in their head, and produces a diforder which 
foon proves fatal: the feet of whole flocks are often affeéted 
with a fort of mortification, which makes them halt when they 
walk, and renders them almoft unable to run: at other times, 
the young efpecially are liable to fuffer a fpeedy death from the 
effe€ts of noxious air evolved from their food in the ftomach. 
The dropfy, phthific, jaundice, and worms in the liver, are alfo 
annually deftruétive to confiderable numbers of theep. Several 
forts of infeéts infe& this animal. A certain ejirus or gadfly is 
very troublefome, by depofiting its egg above the nofe, in the 
frontal finufes ; a tick and a loufe likewife feed on the fheep, of 
which it is fometimes relieved by the undiftinguilhing appetite 
of the magpye and flarling. The ordinary term of the life of 
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thofe theep, which efcape difeafe and violence, is twelve or thir. 
teen years. 

The benefits which mankind owe to this animal are very nu- 
merous. Its horns, its fleece, its fleth, its tallow, even its bowels, 
are all articles of great utility to human life. 

The horns are manufa€tured into fpoons, and many other ufe. 
ful articles. 

The manufa&ture of the wool into cloths, has long tormed the 
principal fource of the riches of England. We know not, in- 
deed, whether the fimple Britons and the rude Saxons were 
acquainted with the important ufes of wool; it is more probable 
that they were not. But Henry the Second paid fo much 
attention to the manufaéture and improvement of this com. 
modity, as to forbid the ufe of any other but Englifh wool 
in the making-of cloth. Yet, the excellence of Englith 
wool was long known before the Englith paid much atten- 
tion to the art of making woollen cloth, or attained any fu- 
perior fkill in it. Wool was then a ftaple article for exporta- 
tion; andthe Flemings were their merchants. Bui in the reign 
of Quee#f Elizabeth, feveral favourable circumflances, which the 
talents and patriotic fpirit of that princefs enabled her to take 
advantage of, concurred to eftablifh the woollen manufaftory in 
England, in that thriving ftate in which it has fince continued. 

In Scotland, we have never attained great excellence in this 
manufaéiure. Yet, the bonnets, which, though now very much 
out of ufe, were in former times very generally ufed as a cover- 
ing for the head, and the ftockings of fuch fuperior finenefs, for 


which the ifles of Shetland and the city of Aberdeen are {till ' 


celebrated, are articles which fhew that the inhabitants of Scot- 
Jand are not lefs capable of ingenuity, in this way, than their 
neighbours of England. 

Lhe Spanifh wool has been. much celebrated; and it is not 
very long fince broad cloth bearing the name of Spanith was 
prized above the Englifh. But, the wool produced in Britain 
has been, by various arts, fo much improved, as to be now not 
inferior in excellence to that of Spain; and no woollen cloth is 
at prefent efleemed fuperior to that of Englifh manufature. 
The fheep with the fineft fleeces in England are fed on the 
Coteswold Downs, and in Herefordfhire, Devonfhire, Lincoln- 
fliire, Suffolk, and Yorkfhire. The wool of Wales is coarfe; 
nor is that of Scotland, except in fome inflances, remarkable for 
finenefs. The wool of the fmall theep in the Highlands, and 
the ifles of Scotland, is fuperior to the fineft Spanith or Englifh 
wool. 

The fkin of this animal is prepared into leather for an infe- 
rior fort of fhoes, for the coverings of books, and for gloves, 
and into parchments. 

The entrails, by a proper preparation, are made into ftrings 
for various mulical infruments. 

The 
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The milk of the fheep is thicker than cow’s milk. Its tafle 
is rather difagreeably ftrong. It is, therefore, rather made into 
cheefe, than ufed for drinking. The cheefe is rich, and of a 
firong tafte. It would, probably, be ftill better, if more atten- 
tion were paid to cleanlinefs in the preparing of it. It were, 
perhaps, beft to leave all the milk of the ewe to her lamb. 

The fleth of the fheep is perhaps our moft valuable article of 
animal food. It is neither difagreeably coarfe, nor yet fo ten- 
der and delicate as not to afford ftrengthning nourifhment. The 
flefh of the lamb is, in the proper feafon, one of the niceft de- 
licaciés that the epicure can defire. 

The bones are ufeful for various purpofes. Of thefe, as well 
of other bones calcined, are made the cupels ufed in the re- 
fining of metals. 

Mr. Pennant méntions the dung as an excellent manure. 
But, it is not often, I believe, that fheep are fed in fuch num- 
bers on arable lands, as that their dung can be colleéted for this 
purpofe. 

The modes of managing fheep differ in different countries, 
and even in the fame coumry. The lambs are feldom feparated 
from their mothers till they become large and vigorous. As one 
ram is able to impregnate a good many ewes, only a {mall pro- 
portion of the male lambs are permitted to retain their organs of 
generation unmutilated. Wedders are lefs vicious than rams; 
and their flefh has a better flavour and relifh. Ip fummer, before 
being fhorn, fheep are commonly wafhed, to improve the white- 
nefs of the wool. Where fheep are not fhorn, they change their 
fleeces annually ; and the beft time for fhearing, 1s when the 
fleece is juft ready to fall off itfelf. The time of the fheep- 
fhearing is always a period of feftivity with the fhepherds. It 
was fuch in ancient times, among the fhepherds of Judea. 

In Scotland, and-in other northern countries, fheep are ufually 
fmeared with a mixture of butter and tar about the end of aue 
tumn, to fortify and prote& them againit the feverities of winter, 
It feems a neceflary precaution, where the flocks cannot be fhel. 
tered in fheds, and fed with hay and other futtable food during 
the inclemency of the fevere feafon. But this mixture of tar 
and butter is ctten fo injudicioufly laid on, as to injure the health 
of the fheep, and even to render its fleece lefs warm than it would 
otherwife be. It greatly contaminates the whitenefs of the wool ; 
but if the butter be in due proportion, is, perhaps, rather fa- 
vourable to its finenefs. 

In the fheep countries of Scotland, it is often neceffary to 
remove the flocks in winter from the hills on which they ufually 
feed, to low lands, where they may find fome herbage, and be 
protetted from the feverity of the feafon. Could the practice 
of folding fheep in theds, and feeding them with hay, or leaves 
of cabbage, common green kail, or turnips, during the florms 
of winter, be conveniently adopted through Scotland, it would 
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poffibly prove highly advantageous to their proprietors. Even 
in the mildeft winters, confiderable numbers perifh under the 
prefent modes of management. 

Crawford-muir, in Cleydefdale, is one of the chief fheep 
countries in Scotland. The management of fheep is there well 
underftood. Men fromthat part have of late attempted to teach 
the inhabitants of the Highlands how to manage their fheep bet. 
ter, and derive greater profits from them. 





On the ill-Confequences of liftening to injudicious Advice. 


 UTILE QUOD NOBIS, DO TIBI CONSILIUM.” 
Mart. 
T was wife advice of the fon of Sirach, ** Confult not witha 
woman, touching her of whom fhe is jealous; neither with 
a coward, in matters of war; nor with amerchant, concerning 
exchange ; nor with a buyer, of felling ; nor with an envious 
man, of thankfulnefs; nor with an unmerciful man, touching 
kindnefs; nor with the flothful, for any work ; nor with an 
hireling fora year, of finithing work ; nor with an idle fervant, 
of much bufinefs ;—hearken not unto thefe in any matter of 
counfel :’—(Ecclus. 37. 11.) 2. ¢. they will advife you for their 
own intereft, not for your advantage. 

In all cafes of confcience, or even of worldly prudence, take 
care not to ufe incompetent inftruments. He that follows the 
opinion of the multitude, in preference to that of the wifer few; 
he that confults one who is intercfted in the queftion, rather than 
one who is difinterefted ; or, one of another profeflion, rather 
than him whofe ofice and employment it is; hath no reafon to 
believe that he fhall be we!] mitruéted. 

Nider, in his “* Lavacrum Confcientia,” relates an apologue, 
to this purpofe : “ Two brothers travelling together, whereof 
one was efteemed wife, and the other little better than a fool, 
came to a place where the road parted: the foolifh brother, feeing 
one of the roads clean and fmooth, and the other dirty and un- 
even, would go that way ; though his wifer brother affured him, 
that in all reafon, that mull needs be the wrong way. But the 
foolith one tollowed his own eyes, and not his brother’s reafon ; 
and the other, being in this inftance more affe@tionate than wife, 
tollowed his toolifh brother’s inclination againft his own better 
judgment. 

‘* They went on, in this inviting road, till they fell into the 
hands of thieves, who robbed and imprifoned them, till they 
could purchafe their ranfom with a fum of money. Thefe 
brothers accufe each other before the king as author of the mis- 
fortune which had befallen them, The wifer complained that 
his brother would not hearkentohim, though he was known to 
be the wifer, and advifed what was right. The other complained 
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of him for following him whom he knew to be a fool; and 
added, that he fhould certainly have turned back, if ht had feen 
his wife brother confidently following his own better reafon. 

“ The king condemned them both: the fool, becaufe he did 
not follow the direétion of the wife ; and the wife, becaufe he 
did follow the opinion of the fool.” 

So (there is reafon to believe) will God deal with us at the day 
of judgment. If appetite refufes to follow the guidance of 
reafon; andif reafon does not retufe to liften to the fuggeftions 
of appetite ; they have both of them meafured their ations by 
an incompetent rule, and fhall perifh together. 

O. D. 

Dean Prior, January 20, 1802, 





Account of the Harem, or Turki/h Female Apartments. 
[From Mr. Raffell’s Natural Hiftory of Aleppe.] 


HE author of this work has availed himfelf of the opportu- 

nity which his profeflion of phyfician afforded, in gratify- 
ing the public curiofity with an account of the harem, or female 
apartments, that charatteriftic objeét of eaftern domettic ceco- 
nomy. From this part of the work we make the following 
extratt :— 

“When the ladies vifit one another in a forenoon, they do 
not immediately unveil on coming into the harem, left fome of 
the men fhould happen to be ftill at home, and might fee them as 
they pafs; but as foon as they enter the apartments of the lady 
towhom the vifit is intended, either one of the young ladies, or a 
flave aflifts intaking off the veil, which, being carefully folded 
up, is laid afide. It is a fign the vifitant intends only a fhort ftay, 
when, inftead of refigning the veil, fhe only uncovers her head, 
permitting the veil to hang carelefsly down on the fhoulders. 
This generally produces a friendly conteft between the parties ; 
one infifting to take the veil away, the other refufing to furrender 
it.—A like conteft takes place at the clofe of the vifit.—When 
intreaty cannot prevail on the vifitant to flay ionger, the veil is 
hidden, the flaves, inftruéted before-hand, pretend to fearch for 
it every where in vain, and when fhe urges the-abfolute necef- 
fity of her going, fhe is affured that the aga, or mafter of the 
houfe, is not yet gone abroad, and is then jocofely dared to de- 
part without it. 

 Intheir manner of receiving one another, the ladies are lefs 


formal thanthe men; their complimental [peeches, though ina 
high ftrain, are more rapidly and familiarly expreffed. 
© o-Ps - . ’ ° 
The common falutation is performed bv laying the right 


hand on the left brealt, and gently declining the head.—They 
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fometimes falute by kiffing the cheek ; and the young ladies kifs 
the hands of their fenior relations. They entertain with coffee 
and tobacco, but the fherbet and perfume are only introduced on 
particular occafions. 

** The great men are attended in the harem by the female 
flaves, in the fame manner as, in the outer apartments, by the 
pages. They remain ftanding in the humble attitude of atten- 
dance, their hands crofled before them on their cinéture, and 
their eyes fixed on the ground.—The other ladies, as well as the 
daughters of the family, occafionally bring the pipe and coffee, 
but do not remain ftanding ; they either are defired to fit down, 
or they retire. This, however, is to be underftood of their 
grandees; for, inordinary life, both wives and fervants minifter 
fervilely tothe men; the two fexes never fitting at the table 
together. 

“ It is feldom that all the ladies of the harem are, by the 
great man, feen aflembled, unlefs they happen in the fummer, to 
be furprifed fitting in the divan, where they meet to enjoy the 
cool air. At his approach they all rife up, but, if defired, re- 
fume their places (fome of the flaves excepted) and return to 
their work. However loquacious they may have been before 
he entered, a refpeétful filence enfues the moment he appears; 
a reftraint which they felt the lefs, from their being accuftomed 
to it almofl from their infancy. It is furprifing how foon the 
clamour of children is hufhed on the approach of the father; 
but the women often lament their want of power in his abfence, 
in quieting the children either by threats or foothing them. 

** Though the prefence of the great man may impofe filence 
on the younger ladies, he generally finds fome of the elderly 
matrons ready enough to entertain him, fhouid he be difpofed 
for converfation. In this manner he learns the domeftic news 
of the town, which though rarely a topic of difcourfe among 
the men, being in great requeft at the public baths, is circulated 
by the female pedlars, and the Bidoween women attached to the 
harem. The former who are chiefly Jewifh or Chriftian wo- 
men of a certain age, fupply the ladies with gauzes, muflin, em- 

broidery, and trinkets, and moreover have the art of colleéting 
and embellifhing all kinds of private hiftory ; the latter are not 
lefs talkative nor more fecret, but poflefs alfo a licenced pri- 
vilege of {peaking freely to the men, which they perfeély 
know how to exercife. Their licence is derived from being 
often retained as nuries, by which they gain a permanent efta- 
blifhment in the family : the fofter fifler remaining attached to 
the harem, and in time fucceeding her mother.—The grandees, 
jn thefe indolent hours, converfe alfo on their own domeilic 
affairs, and amufe themfelves with their children.—When they 
wilh te be more retired they withdraw to another apartment, into 
which 
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which no perfon (except the lady to whom it belongs) is per. 
mitted to enter uncalled. 

“ The Turks in prefence of their women, appear to affe& a 
more haughty, referved air than ufual, and in their manner of 
{peaking to them are lefs courteous and more abrupt, than they 
are to one another, or even to men who are much their inferiors, 
—As this was frequently obferved in perfons remarkable for an 
affable deportment to men, it may be confidered rather as their 
ufual manner, than afcribed to the accidental prefence of an 
European ; and is further confirmed by the ordinary behaviour 
of the boys, who talk to the women in an imperious manner, 
which they could only have learned from example. The men, 
perhaps, judge it politic to aflume this demeanour, tn a fituation 
where dominion may be fuppoi/ed to be maintained with more 
difficulty, than among their male dependants, and therefore ven- 
ture only in hours of retirement to avow that gentienefs, which, 
as if derogatory from their dignity, they think prudent in their 
general conduét to conceal, from perfons whofe obedience they 
think can alone be fecured by an air of ftern authority.- 

“ The ladies, efpecially thofe of rank, appear referved in 
regard to their hufbands, while they fhow an engaging, affec- 
tionate fondnefs for their brothers, though it is often returned 
with little more than frigid complaifance; as if their tender 
endearments were a tribute due to male fuperiority. There are 
times, however, when natural affection gets the better of this 
cold indifference of the young men; the fight of a fifter in dif- 
trefs, or languifhing in a fevere fit of ilinefs, often produces 
emotions, of which, judging from general appearances, they 
would feem to be unfufceptible—The affeétion of apathy is a2 
remarkable trait in the charaéter of the Turk. They are led by 
it, under misfortunes, to affume an appearance of tranquillity, 
more than they poffefs in reality ; and, on other occafions, they 
firive to hide that fenfibility which other nations think it ho- 
nourable to indulge. Their exterior manners are univerfally 
marked by this affeétation; their real feelings, influenced by the 
common fprings of humanity, are more remote from the eye of 
obfervation. 








On the GREAT UTILITY of NAVIGATION. 


AVIGATION is an art replete with gain to individuals 
and the public, and enhances greatly the profperity of all 
who wifely make a due improvement of the privileges it pof- 
fefles. By its aid the poles hold intercourfe together, and ex- 


change their feveral produéts for each others goods. The mer- 


chant, emulous of wealth, leaves che favourite fpot on which he 
fir drew breath—the partner of his life and cares—his chil- 
dren, 
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dren, relatives and friends, and eagerly embarks with a rich 
cargo from his native land to feek a market in the moft inhof- 
pitable climes. Not the loud roar of tempeils, or the rocks of 
treacherous feas—the daring pirates—bloody crew—or the affaf. 
fin’s dagger in a foreign fhore, can damp the ardour of his foul, 
or change his flteady purpofe. Loaden with the wealth of Afia, 
or the gold of Afric—the ineftimable diamonds of Golconda, 
er the produce of the weftern ifles, he turns his ftately veffel 
towards his long left country, crouds his fails and courts the 
winds to waft him through the tracklefs ocean to the haven of 
his wifhes. There upon the ftrand he difembarks his treafures, 
and invites his countrymen to taite the fruitful earnings of his 
toil. 

In intimate conne&tion with the ufeful art of navigation, is a 
knowledge of the virtues of the magnet—a difcovery incalcu- 
lably beneficial to commercial nations. Unacquainted with it, 
navigators would be deflitute of every certain guide through 
the tempeftuous realms of Neptune to their place of deftination. 
By the-compafs they determine, with the greateft nicety, the 
fjtuations of the countries they explore, and leave to all that fol- 
low, an invaluable legacy of information. 


VORLD. 





STATE of the POPULATION of the 


HE population of the world is, at pr efent, eftimated.at about 

& 1,000,000,000 of inhabitants, fpread over the furface of 
about 197 millions of fquare miles, but of which the habitable 
part contains. hardly 45,300,000 {quare miles. The reft is 
covered by water. 

In admitting this fuppofition of 1,000,000,000 of inhabitants, 

Europe is an extent of 3,300,000 {quare miles, at 69 12;100 
to a degree, would have a population of 47 inhabitants per 
{quare mile, and 155,000,000 inhabitants in total. 

Afia, including New Holland and Siberia, which are almoft 
defarts, would contain in an extent of 18,000,000 of f{quare 
miles, 45 inhabitants per {quare mile, and 815,000,000 inhabi- 
tants in total. 

Burning Africa, is an extent of 100,000,000 of fquare miles, 
would contain 12 inhabitants per {quafe mile, and 120,000,000 
in the whole. 

Newly-difcovered America, is an extent of 14,000,000 of 
{quare miles, would contain fumewhat more than one inhabitant 
to a {quare mile, at the rate of 18,000,000 of inhabitants in total. 

According to this computation, taking all the habitable part 
of the world together, there would be 1§ inhabitants per {quare 


tile. 
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A REFLECTION, éy the date Ropert Burns. 


Have nothing to fay to any one as to which fe& he belongs 

to, or what creed he believes, but I look on the man who is 
firmly perfwaded of infinite wifdom and goodnefs fuperintend. 
ing and direfting every circumftance that can happen in his lot 
—] felicitate fuch a man, as having a folid foundation for his 
mental enjoyment, a firm prop and fure ftay in the hour of dif. 
ficulty, trouble, and diftrefs, and a never failing anchor of hope 
when he looks beyonds the grave! 





On the Invaluable SCIENCE of MECHANICS. 





HAT would Great Britain at this day have been, if the 
invaluable {cience of mechanics never had cngaged the 
attention of herfons? Inftead of Shefheld, Norwich, Birming- 
ham, and Manchefter, with many other feats of equal know. 
ledge, being celebrated as the great emporiums of fcientific fkill, 





their names and praife to millions would have been unknown, 
and all their wealth and grandeur never feen. 

The firmnefs and fuperior worth of all our manufa@tured 
goods, originates in that profound ability with which the engines 
are contrived. The indvitrious merchant traverfes his own and 
other countries for materials to fupply their large demands, but 
isconftrained to acknewledge that it is from the difcoveries of 
philofophy alone, he is empowered to produce what is the ulti- 
matum of his own and others good. Nay, even when he longs 
to fail through watery worlds, philofophy invented bis fhip, pro- 
portions every part of it, adjufts its load,and fleers it in its liquid 
way. 

The man of bufinefs may, by his aétivity, travfmit his various 
flock to places ignorant of their utility, and deftitute of a fup- 
ply, with the benevolent defign of teaching them their ufe, con- 
venience, and profit. He may {pend his time and fortune in 
erefting edifices of great national importance, and employing 
hundreds in condu@ting, with appropriate ingenuity, his won- 
derful machines, from which their families may gain the com- 
forts of an eafy competence, while the community at large re. 
ceive a portion of the benefit. ' 

In this one inftance, we, however, muft confefs the wheel that 
moves the whole owes its exiflence to thz labours of philofo- 
phers, and without their aflitance never would have had a being, 
From the fingle {cience of mechanics, the community apparently 
derive a more effential good than the mofl vigorous exertions 
the man of bufinefs can produce. 


Vol. 39. P Anfu cr, 
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Anfwer, by T. Whicker, of Exeter, to E. Penney’s Charade, inferted Novemiery 


iy you’ve a CUT, may it foon heal! 
O that thy PURSE may never fail ! 


{Ke We have received thelike anfwer from S.Murch, J. Hill, W. Strong, 
H. Humphreys, J. Squance, and J. Smith, of Exeter; and A. L. of Poole, 








Anfwer, by E.T. of Chard, to T. Whickher’s Charade, inferted December 3, 


_, many a Scar-brave Nelfon’s brow doth wear, 
Each Britith Crty doth his name revere : 

May all his honours long in peace be wore, 

And SCARCITY and war perplex the world no-more. 


*+* We have received the like anfwer from A. L. of Poole; E. Penney, 
and J. Squance, of Exeter; W. Bickham, jun.of Afhburton; and Juventus, 





Anfwer, by F. Smith, of Exeter, toS. Murch’s Rebus, inferted December 7. ; 


4 Et R, Sir, its plainly feen, 
Is what your rebus tried to {creen. 


+*+ We have received the like anfwer from T. Whicker, and J. Squance, 








both of Exeter. 








4n ANAGRAM, fy A. L. of Poole, 


b de gents. find out a ufeful tree, 

Tranfpole it right and then, 

Without a doubt you’ll plainly fee 
The dread of all feamen. 





A REBUS, by F. Tremlett, of Newton Bufhel School. 


HE fon of Neptune firft dete& ; 
A rural deity feleA; 
An Ethiopian king devile ; 
A famous Spartan {crutinize; 
Laftly, ye bards, that man explain 
Who was by Polyphemus flain: 
The initials join’d, you’l! plainly fee 
A town of great celebrity. 














An ENIGMA, by C. Mackey, of Plymouth. 


Ares letters compofe me, 
Ye gents, you muft know, 
To judge my true value 
Wieaslenee will fhow. 
When made up of intereft 
I feldom prove good, 
For {elf-love by me 
Is not underiftood, 
I’m the ruin and making 
Of thoufands, ’tis true, 
The fource of much happinefs, 
Pleafure and woe. 
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Lines addreffed to the charming Celia. 
EAR charmer! eafe my latent 
ain; ; 
O tell ‘me that your heart is true; 
And fhould we never meet again, 
ney, ‘From mornto night I'll thinkon you. 
— Hope oft difplays a flattering fcene, 
~~ And bids me all my fears refign ; 
She tells me that our thoughts convene, 
14 And fays, ** My angel! thou art 
mine,” 
But ah! fhould fate thofe hopes dif- 
perle; 
ance, Yes, all thofe flattering hopes of 
thee— 
Think, when you read this artlefs verfe, 
ro ti For one fhost moment, think on me. 
EDWIN. 
Tie SOLDIER’s RETURN. 


were 


By Rospert Burns, the Scotti 
Poet. 
\ HEN wild war’s deadly blaft 
was blawn, 
And gentle peace returning, 


And ein again with pleafure beam’d, 
That had been blear’d wi’ mourning. 


I left the Jines and tented fields, 
Where lang I’d been a lodger, 
My humble knapfack a’ my wealth, 

A poor and honeft fo’dier, 


A leal light heart was in my breaft, 
My hand unftain’d with plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia hame again, 
I cheery on did wander. 


I thought upon the banks 0’ Coil, 
I thought upon my Nancy ; 
I thought upon the witching {mile, 
That caught my youthful fancy. 
At length I reach’d the bonny glen, 
Where early life I {ported ; 
I pafs’d the mill, and try fling thorn, 
Where Nancy aft I courted. 
Wha fpied J, but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mi.her’s dwelling, 
And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
tia my. een was {welling | 
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Wi?’ aleer’d voice, quoth I ‘* Swece 
** tafe. 
*© Sweet as yon hawthorn’s bloffom, 
** O! happy, happy may he be, 
** That's deareft to thy bofom! 


‘© My purle is light, I’ve farto gang, 
** And fain wad be thy lodger; 

**T’ve ferv’d my king and country lang, 
** Take pity on a fo’dier.” 

Sae wiltfully fhe gaz’d on me, 
And lovelier was than ever, 

Quo fhe, ‘* A foldier once I lov'd, 
‘* Forget him fhall I never; 


** Our humble cot, and hamely fare, 
** Ye freely fhall partake ir, 

© The yallant badge, the dear cockade, 
** Ye’re welcome for the fake o’t.” 


She gaz’d—fhe redden’d like the rofe, 
Syne, pale as ony lily, 
She fank within my arms, and cried, 
** Artthou my ain dear Willie?” 
** By him who made yon fun and fky, 
** (By whom true love’s reyarded) 
** T am the man—and thus may fill 
** True lovers be rewarded! 


‘* The wars are o’er, and I’m come 
*€ hame, 
** And find thee ftill true-hearted : 
** Tho’ poor in gear, we’re rich in 
** love, 
** And may we ne’er be parted !”” 


Quo fhe, ‘* My grandfire left me gowd, 
** A mailin pleoifh’d fairly, 

** And come my faithful fo’dier lad, 
** Thou’rt welcome to it dearly.” 





On WINTER. 
HE fmiling fummer days are fled, 


Che fruittul autumn’s gone ; 
Cold winter now, with hoary head, 
Reigns on his ebon throne. 


What devaftation has he made, 
Since he affum’d his feat; 

The gay creation he has laid 
Dead at his awtul teer. 


Where are the vernal beauties gone, 
The glory of the {pring ? 
Where are the charming long fiers 
flown ? 
They quite forget to fing. 
Where 
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Where are the gentle weftern gales ? 
I atk, alas! in vain; 

No more fhal! they refrefh the vales, 
Nor chear the toiling fwain. 


Stern winter, with his chilling blaf, 
Has blown them all away ; 

And laid the whole creation wafle, 
Which late appear’d fo gay. 

Such is the winter of old age; 
And foon he will arrive, 

Aod kill, with unremitting rage, 
Whate’er he finds alive. 


The young, the healthy, and the gay, 
Muft foon before him fall ; 
Kings on their thrones his hand will 


ay: 
He triumphs over all. 

What myft be done ? Submit, improve 
The difpenfations giv’n, 

Thea thall we rifeto realms above, 
And fhare the blifs of Heav’n, 


No hoary age, ner winter there, 
Our comtorts hall deflroy : 

But blooming [pring thro’ all the year, 
And univerial joy. 





ON MY CHILD’s ILLNESS. 
AK’D from balmy foft repofe, 


By an only daughter’s cries, 
Frighted I from bed arofe, 
Sought the caufe with anxious eyes, 
Struggling with difeal«, I view'’d 
(Lile’s delight, my darling child,) 
Motionlefs, aghafi I flood, 
With difirefs and forrow wild. 


Thought retorning, fwift I flew, 
Aid mofi fkilful to procure; 
When we enter’d, none the knew, 
Senfelefs was the fuff’rer poor. 


Who can paint the parents’ woe 
As befide their child they knelt! 
Fruitlefs trial ; none can know, 
Save kind parents, what they felt, 


Scarlet bues her ficth befpread, 
Short the breathes the tainted air; 
Delirium difirads her head, 
Fix’d her eyes with horrid glare. 
God of Mercy, help my child! 
Each fona parent wildly cries; 
From his throne eh’ Eternal {mil’d, 
Heard our pray’ss, and hufh’d our 
byls. 
Cherub hope, at his command, 
Wipes away our flowing tears; 
Heaith now foftly takes her hand; 
Lefieu’d are our boding fears. 
Blifsful fight! ah! fee the fmiles; 
** Mother! Father!” now fhe calls ; 
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Paft, thank Heav’n! are our toils, 
Care no longer life appals. 








The PARSON’s DAUGHTER, 
A Sone, inthe modern Style. 


= bards, with all the pow’rs of 
verfe, 
Replete with heav’oly fire, 
Their fongs in beauty’s praile schearfe, 
And fitike the thrilling lyre. 
The painter, too, perform his part 
In patent crayons, oil, or water ; 
But fure they can’t, with all their art, 
Pourtray my lovely parfon’s daugh- 
ter. 


At church her heav’nly form fo bright 
My bofom fo difarms, 
I facrifice my conf{cience quite, 
By gazing on her charms, 
To be devout I flrive in vain, 
I’m like a fifth that’s out of water, 
Nor ¢an I chant a fingle frain 
Butof my lovely parfon’s daughter, 


Oft do I tell my piteous cafe, 
Devoid of ev’ry guile; 
And fing the beauties of her face, 
In hopes fhe’ll deign to {mile. 
Yet, tpite of all, the proves unkind, 
tho’ with tears I’ve oft befoughe 
er, 
I ne’er can catch her in the mind: 
QO! crucl, cruel parfon’s daughter ! 


Then, prythee, come, [weet god of 
Ove: 
Invade her fnowy breaft, 
And move my lovely, charming dove, 
To grant me peace and reft. 
So thall chy facred alrars blaze, 
Aad when in Hymen’s bands I’ve 
caught her, 
Bencath thy {mile I'l] fpend my days, 
Blett with{my lovely parfon’s daugh- 
ter. 





To a LADY.—By T. S. 
HEN clouds that angel face de- 


form, 

Anxious I view the growing ftorm ; 
When angry light’aings armthinceye, 
And tell the gathering tempeft nigh; 
I curfe the fex, and bid adicu 

To female triendfhip, love, and you. 
But when foft paflions rule your breaft, 
And each kind look foine love has 

dreis’d; 

I blefs the hour when firft I knew, 
Dear female friend{hip, love, and you. 
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